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CENSORSHIP, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC 
OPINION: THE CASE OF THE KATYN GRAVES, 


1943.* 
By P. M. H. Bell 


READ 22 APRIL 1988 


THE SUBJECT of this paper is not the sombre story of the mass 
graves at Katyn, filled with the corpses of murdered Polish officers; 
nor will it deal directly with the question of who killed those officers.’ 
I approach these events in the course of research on the relationship 
between public opinion and foreign policy in Britain during the 
Second World War, and on the closely related matters of censorship 
and propaganda as practised by the British government in that 
period.’ The diplomatic crisis produced by the affair of the Katyn 
graves was one in which publicity was freely used as an instrument of 
policy—indeed sometimes policy and publicity were indistinguishable. 
Those who controlled British censorship and propaganda, and 
attempted to guide public opinion, were faced with acute and wide- 
ranging problems. It is the object of this paper to analyse those 
problems, to see how the government tried to cope with them, and to 
trace the reactions of the press and public opinion, as a case study in 
the extent and limitations of government influence in such matters. 
On 12 April 1943 the German news agency Transocean announced 
that German troops had discovered mass graves in the Katyn forest, 
some twelve miles west of Smolensk, containing the bodies of about 
10,000 murdered Polish officers. Berlin radio broadcast the story on 
13 April, and during the next few days the press and radio across 
Europe—Axis, occupied and neutral—took up the tale. The various 
reports contained a number of elaborations and inconsistencies, 
notably concerning the number and condition of the corpses (the 


* T acknowledge with gratitude a research grant from the Nuffield Foundation which 
enabled me to carry out wide-ranging research on public opinion in wartime, and a 
further grant from the British Academy for specific work on this paper. 

! See J. K. Zawodny, Death in the Forest: the story of the Katyn forest massacre (London, 
1971), and compare the discussion of the evidence in two despatches by the British 
Ambassador to the Polish government, O’ Malley to Eden, 24 May 1943 and 11 Feb. 
1944, both in Public Record Office, PREM 3/353. The evidence indicates over- 
whelmingly that the officers were killed by the Soviets. 

? Cf. P. M. H. Bell, ‘War, foreign policy and public opinion: Britain and the Darlan 
affair, November—December 1942’, Journal of Strategic Studies, v, 1982, No. 3, 393-415. 
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number eventually proved to be between 4,100 and 4,500); but all 
agreed that the men had been shot in the back of the neck, and that 
the killings had been carried out by the Russians in the spring of 
1940. The accounts were accompanied by lists of names of the dead, 
compiled from papers found on the corpses.’ 

The Soviet government issued a denial of the German stories on 15 
April, claiming that some Polish prisoners of war had been captured 
by the Germans near Smolensk in 1941. The Germans had evidently 
shot these men, and were now trying to cover up their crime.* 

On 16 April the Polish government in London issued a statement 
setting out in some detail a story of which it had long been aware. 
Since 1941, when a Polish army began to be formed in Russia from 
released prisoners of war, it had become apparent that about 15,000 
troops, including over 8,000 officers, were missing. The Poles had 
made great efforts to trace these men, without success; and the Soviet 
authorities had given conflicting accounts of their whereabouts: for 
example, that all officers had in fact been released, or on the other 
hand that 15,000 prisoners had escaped to Manchuria in 1941. The 
statement concluded by saying that the Poles were accustomed to the 
lies of German propaganda and understood the purpose of these 
revelations, but in view of the details which they contained it was 
necessary for the graves to be investigated and the facts verified. The 
Polish government had therefore approached the International Red 
Cross at Geneva to send a delegation to the site to verify the facts. On 
17 April a further statement repeated that the Polish government had 
asked the IRC to conduct an enquiry, but changed the emphasis by 
listing German crimes against the Polish people and denying the 
Germans any claim to use crimes attributed to others as arguments 
in their own defence.” 

Any Red Cross investigation would have been limited to identifying 
the bodies; but the Poles hoped for some advantage even from this. 
In the event, however, the Polish appeal played into the hands of 
their enemies. The German government seized the opportunity to 
announce (on 17 April) that they too had asked the Red Cross to 


The Political Warfare Executive (PWE) prepared (29 April 1943) an analysis 
of Axis reports, with a note on discrepancies between them: PRO, FO 371/34565, 
C4889/258/55. Collections of newspaper reports from several countries may be found 
in the Chatham House press cuttings collection, British Library Newspaper Library, 
and at the Polish Institute in London. 

*The denial was published in English in Soviet War News, 17 April 1943, and 
published or summarised in the British press on the same date. It may also be found 
in General Sikorski Historical Institute, Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, 1939-1945 
(DPSR), i (London, 1961), No. 306. 

° Texts of the two statements, in English, DPSR, I, Nos. 307, 308. They appeared in 
the British press, 17 and 19 April. 
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intervene. On 19 and 20 April a leading article in Pravda and a 
communiqué by ‘Tass asserted that the simultaneous approaches to the 
Red Cross by the Polish and German governments showed that the 
two were working in collusion. Following this accusation, the Soviet 
government broke off diplomatic relations with the Polish govern- 
ment, by a note delivered on 25 April and published on the 26th.° 
Publicity was thus the essence of the Katyn affair. Each of the three 
governments principally involved created or sought public attention. 
The Germans produced a propaganda coup designed to sow dissension 
among their enemies, making a strong appeal to anti-Communist 
sentiment. Bolshevism was a regime of murderers, and in the event of 
a Communist victory in Europe the same thing would happen in 
France as had happened to the Poles at Katyn; yet it was to this 
regime that the British and Americans were giving their full support.’ 
The Polish government for its part faced the grim evidence of the 
list of names, which tallied with names on their own rolls of those 
missing in Russia. Already, through diplomatic channels, by direct 
appeal to Stalin, and by the tireless investigations of Captain Czapski, 
the Poles had done all they could by private enquiry to trace their 
missing officers. ‘They now had to face the reaction of General Anders’ 
army in Iraq, which had only recently left the Soviet Union and in 
which these officers were known as comrades in arms and fellow 
prisoners. There were already ominous reports from the British auth- 
orities in the Middle East that Anders’ troops were losing confidence 
in the Polish government; and the Foreign Office believed that, with 
the news of Katyn, there was danger of serious trouble among these 
troops. These warnings were known to the Polish government.® Recent 
reports reaching London from Poland indicated that any concessions 
by the Polish government to the Soviet Union would mean that it no 
longer represented the nation: these referred to territorial questions, 
but were likely to apply equally strongly to the Katyn graves.’ In 
Britain, General Sikorski, the Prime Minister, was already under 
attack from those who claimed that he was unduly compliant towards 
the Russians. In these circumstances the Polish government had to be 


ê Soviet note, in English, DPSR, I, No. 313; published in the British press, 27 April. 

"For the German propaganda effort, see Michael Balfour, Propaganda in War, 1939- 
1945 (London, 1979), 332-4; for references to France, see e.g. Le petit Parisien, 17-18 
April 1943. 

8 FO 371/34593, C3375/335/55, Hopkinson to Strang, 17 March 1943, and attached 
papers; C3583/335/55, Minister of State, Cairo, to FO, 31 March 1943; C3623/335/55, 
same to same, 1 April; C3742/335/55, FO to Washington, 20 April. Count Edward 
Raczynski, In Allied London (London, 1962), 133. 

° FO 371/34383, C 3345/50/62, BBC Survey of European Audiences: S-E Europe, 
10 March 1943. The Germans used loudspeakers in the streets of Warsaw to broadcast 
the news of Katyn. 
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seen to be taking action to investigate the stories about Katyn. Inquiries 
behind the scenes would not do. So the Poles acted publicly, rapidly 
and independently. 

The Soviet government had to issue a denial of the German stories, 
because silence would be taken as assent. Its action in breaking off 
relations with the Polish Government, however, might have been kept 
quiet for a time. Churchill appealed to Stalin to refrain from making 
the decision public, ‘at any rate till every other plan has been tried’. 
The British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, tried 
hard to persuade Molotov to defer publication. Both failed. Stalin 
wrote to Churchill on 25 April that the note had been delivered 
and publication could not be avoided, giving reasons which were 
themselves in the public domain—attacks on the Soviet Union by 
Polish papers in Britain, and the reaction of public opinion in Russia, 
indignant at the ingratitude and treachery of the Polish government.'® 
Whatever the real reason, the Soviet government moved swiftly to 
publish a decision which could have been kept quiet for a time, to 
give British diplomacy a chance to find a way out of this phase of the 
Soviet-Polish problem. 

The three governments all used publicity as a weapon, and the 
British were caught in the crossfire of statements and accusations. 
Their problem was very public, and its handling had to be a matter 
of publicity. 

To appreciate the nature of the British government’s difficulty, we 
must examine its main elements: the question of Polish-Soviet 
relations, including recent public skirmishes; the machinery of cen- 
sorship and propaganda available to the British authorities; and the 
range of public opinions which were involved in the Katyn affair. 

Polish-Soviet relations early in 1943 were very difficult, partly 
through the legacy of several centuries of history, and partly as a 
consequence of the events of the previous four years. In September 
1939 Germany and the Soviet Union partitioned Poland between 
them. The Red Army occupied about half the country, taking 230,000 
prisoners of war in the process; and at the end of October the USSR 
annexed these territories. In the next eighteen months, somewhere 
between a million and a million-and-a-half people were deported 
from eastern Poland to the Soviet Union. After the German attack 
on the Soviet Union in June 1941, British mediation helped in the 
negotiation of an agreement (30 July 1941) which restored diplomatic 
relations between the Polish and Soviet governments; but this agree- 
ment made no specific reference to the frontier between the two states. 


10 Churchill to Stalin, 24 April 1943, and Stalin to Churchill, 25 April, Warren F. 
Kimball, ed., Churchill and Roosevelt: the complete correspondence (Princeton, 1984), ii 193- 
6; Kerr to Eden, 26 April, FO 371/34569, C4646/258/55. 
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The Soviet government continued to insist on the boundaries of June 
1941, while the Poles held to those of August 1939. These events thus 
left two major sources of friction between the two governments: the 
frontier question, and the fate of the Poles (prisoners of war and 
deportees) in the Soviet Union." 

The British Government stood uneasily between the Poles and 
the Soviets. In 1939 Britain had committed itself to maintain the 
independence (though not the territorial integrity) of Poland; and in 
1940, after the fall of France, General Sikorski’s government had been 
welcomed to London. Polish airmen fought with courage and dash in 
the Battle of Britain, and substantial land and naval forces served 
alongside the British. On the other hand, since June 1941 the Soviet 
Union had borne the brunt of the war, and was clearly going to play 
a crucial role in the peace settlement. Both Poland and the Soviet 
Union were now allies of Great Britain. Poland was the older ally, 
but the Soviet Union was by far the stronger. Moreover, the British 
government was dubious about both the ethnic basis and the prac- 
ticality of Polish claims to territories in the east of inter-war Poland. 
By early 1943 opinion in the Foreign Office was moving towards the 
idea of Poland accepting losses in the east (probably to the so-called 
Curzon Line proposed in 1920) in return for compensation in the 
west; though Eden warned of the danger that Sikorski’s government 
might be repudiated by the underground movement in Poland if it 
accepted such a loss of territory.’ 

In January and February 1943 the Polish-Soviet frontier conflict 
was again emerging into the open, with an exchange of public state- 
ments between the two governments about the status of the disputed 
territories and their inhabitants. The British government tried to limit 
the damage done by this verbal duel by preventing discussion in the 
British press and foreign newspapers published in Britain. A Ministry 
of Information guidance memorandum of 2 March 1943, issued at 
the behest of the Foreign Office, requested the press to use no material 
on the frontier problem other than that provided by British govern- 
ment sources. The Ministry of Information thought this would not 
work, and it was indeed only partially successful.’ Polish-language 
papers independent of the Polish government published articles on 
the frontier question, and British Catholic journals vigorously sup- 
ported the Polish case. On the other side, the London Evening Standard 


''On the background of Soviet-Polish relations, see Antony Polonsky, The Great 
Powers and the Polish Question, 1941-45 (London, 1976), especially 13—23. 

12 Polonsky, 24, 121-2; CAB 66/34, WP(43)69, note by Eden for War Cabinet, 17 
Feb. 1943. 

13 Guidance memo., FO 371/34566, C2905/258/55; MOI Executive Board minutes, 
2 March 1943, INF 1/73. 
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(4 March) published a cartoon by Low attacking ‘Polish Irre- 
sponsibles’, and on 10 March The Times first leader (by E. H. Carr) 
took the striking line that ‘If Britain’s frontier is on the Rhine, it might 
just as pertinently be said ... that Russia’s frontier is on the Oder, 
and in the same sense.’ The Communist Daily Worker reprinted articles 
from Soviet War News, published by the Soviet Embassy in London, 
bitterly critical of the Polish government. The Polish and Soviet 
Ambassadors both complained to the Foreign Office; but the Con- 
troller of Censorship at the Ministry of Information only lamented 
that he could do no more than write to offending newspapers to 
remind them that they had disregarded the guidance memorandum, 
whose effect had been to curb comment by those who observed it, 
leaving the field free for those who did not.'* It was a salutary 
illustration of the limitations of the British system of censorship and 
guidance. 

The legal basis of censorship lay in Defence Regulations. No. 3 
prohibited the publication of information useful to an enemy, and No. 
2D empowered the Home Secretary to suppress a newspaper which 
systematically published matter calculated to foment opposition to 
the prosecution of the war. The censorship thus imposed on the press 
was ‘voluntary’, in that there was no compulsory censorship before 
publication; but submission of material to the censor conferred 
immunity from subsequent prosecution. In addition to censorship 
under the Defence Regulations there was the long-established system 
of Defence Notices, which throughout the war included an ‘obser- 
vation’ that it would be a disservice to the country to publish discussion 
of ‘matters prejudicial to the good relations between ourselves and 
any neutral or allied country’. D Notices were for guidance only, as 
were the Ministry of Information ‘guidance memoranda’, instituted 
in 1941. Censorship of broadcasting was dealt with separately from 
that of the press, and was much more rigorous, with every word 
scrutinised in advance on grounds of both security and policy, and 
switch censors standing by to cut off any unauthorised changes." 

Censorship represented the negative side of the government control 
of press and radio. The positive side, in terms of government pro- 
motion of news or opinion, took the form of guidance and propaganda. 
There were well-tried arrangements for briefing the press, which most 


'* The Catholic journals were Catholic Times, 4 March, Catholic Herald, 5 March, and 
The Tablet 6 March. Chief Censor’s remarks in FO 371/34565, C2509/258/55, minute 
by Nash, ro March 1943. 

13 Defence Regulations are set out in CAB 66/12, WP(40) 402, 8 Oct. 1940, and CAB 
66/19, WP(41)268, 12 Nov. 1941. Three sets of D Notices for the wartime period are 
in BBC Written Archives, R61 (Censorship), along with the rules on broadcasting 
censorship. 
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journalists and editors were very willing to accept. For broadcasting, 
the government installed in the BBC (February 1941) two Advisers 
(Home and Foreign), whose advice was most certainly to be followed. 
Propaganda abroad was controlled by the Political Warfare Execu- 
tive, under whose direction the European Services of the BBC 
operated. When the government had a line which it wished to be 
followed, there was no shortage of means by which that line could be 
propagated. 

Yet there was a strong sense among those who administered the 
system that the machinery of censorship and propaganda was in 
practice limited in its effectiveness. A.P. Ryan, the government- 
appointed Home Adviser to the BBC, wrote in June 1941 that “The 
Ministry of Information is a sop to Cerberus, and the history of animal 
management contains no more dismal record of failure. No dog has 
been stopped barking by the Ministry of Information.’!® Like many 
bons mots, this was an exaggeration, but its substance was correct. Most 
of the dogs could be restrained for most of the time, but when they 
chose to bark, as some did about the Polish frontier question, they 
could not be stopped. The graves at Katyn posed questions which 
were both sharper and more profound than those raised by the frontier 
problem. There had recently been much public discussion of Nazi war 
crimes, drawing heavily on evidence from Poland, and the question 
of responsibility for a massacre of the kind reported from Katyn 
would be expected, in most circumstances, to engage the zealous 
attention of the press and public opinion, with potentially disastrous 
effects. If one of Britain’s allies was responsible for murdering several 
thousand officers in the army of another ally, who could foresee 
the consequences? The British government faced an acute prob- 
lem in the management of news and opinion, with instruments 
of control which were formidable in appearance but defective in 
operation. 

The problem was compounded by the number and variety of forms 
of public opinion which were involved. With British home opinion, 
the reputation of the Soviet Union stood high. The battle of Stalin- 
grad, which ended in February 1943, brought admiration for Soviet 
fighting power to its height, and its public apotheosis was marked by 
the celebration of Red Army Day up and down the country on 23 
February. Gallup polls taken in March and April 1943 placed Russia 
first for both effort and achievement in the war, ahead even of Britain, 
and with the USA an also-ran. 


16 Ryan to Monckton, 4 June 1941, BBC Written Archives, 830/37; cf. Asa Briggs, 
History of Broadcasting in the United Kingdom, ii, The War of Words (London, 1970), 32. 
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March 1943 Considering what each of these countries could do, 
which one do you think is trying hardest to win the 
war: Russia, China, USA or Britain? 

Russia 60; China 5; USA 2; Britain 33. 

April 1943 Which country of the United Nations do you think 
has so far made the greatest single contribution 
towards winning the war? 

Russia 50; China 5; USA 3; Britain 42.” 


The degree of popularity enjoyed by the Soviet Union early in 1943 
was such that the British government would have found it hard to 
take a public stance against the USSR, even if it had wished to do so. 
Yet there were also doubts, and a lingering opposition, which might 
be stimulated by serious accusations against the Soviets. In January 
and February 1943 the Home Intelligence Reports prepared by the 
Ministry of Information indicated some anxiety about Russian 
ambitions at the end of the war. From Scotland, where Polish troops 
were stationed, some people were reported as saying that the Poles 
had been neighbours of the Russians for so long that they might know 
better about Russia than the BBC did. Such opinions were only those 
of a minority, but Gallup polls showed reservations of a more extensive 
kind, with substantial proportions preferring a post-war alliance with 
the USA, and expecting better relations with the Americans than 
with the Russians when the war was over.'® There was a group 
of Conservative MPs who supported Polish interests; and Catholic 
opinion, led by Cardinal Hinsley and the Catholic press, was strongly 
sympathetic to the Polish cause. There was scope for anti-Soviet 
opinion to develop, and a public debate about Katyn and the NKVD 
was an unwelcome prospect for the British government. 

As well as British opinion, there were the various centres of Polish 
opinion in Poland itself, in Britain and the Middle East, and among 
Polish-Americans in the United States. The Poles were naturally 
profoundly moved by the news of Katyn, and the reactions might well 
be severe enough to damage further the morale of General Anders’ 
army and endanger the stability of General Sikorski’s government. 
The British authorities were also conscious of an ill-defined but sig- 


'7 Home Intelligence, British Public Feeling about America, q.25; Gallup archives, BIPO 
Survey 98. 
'SINF 1/292, Home Intelligence Reports 120-123; BIPO Survey 94; British Public 
Feeling about America, q.58. The Gallup poll questions were: 
Dec. 1942. If after this war you HAD to choose between an alliance with Russia 
or with America which would you choose? Russia 32; America 46; Don’t Know 
22. 
March 1943. Which country do you think it will be easier for us to get on with 
after the war: USA or Russia? USA 46; Russia 22; Same 17; Don’t Know 15. 
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nificant public opinion in occupied Europe. In eastern Europe, where 
the prospect of Soviet occupation was beginning to loom, the Katyn 
graves cast a chilling shadow; while in the west, where relations 
between the Communists and other resistance groups remained 
uneasy, old fears and doubts were likely to be revived. The British, who 
had undertaken a prominent propaganda role through the European 
broadcasts of the BBC, had to say something to their listening public 
across the continent. Indeed, the British government had to cope with 
the news about Katyn for all its different constituencies, and what it 
said to one could not differ markedly from what it said to another. It 
was a hard nut to crack. 

Before looking at how the British dealt with this problem, we must 
ask what the policy-makers believed about Katyn at the time. With 
varying degrees of certainty, Churchill, Cadogan and Roberts in the 
Foreign Office, and Clark Kerr in Moscow all concluded that the 
Soviet Union was responsible for the massacre. Eden appears to have 
left no written opinion, but there is no sign that he disagreed.'? On 
24 May the British Ambassador to the Polish government, O’ Malley, 
analysed the evidence in what was rightly described as ‘a brilliant, 
unorthodox and disquieting despatch’, which makes painful reading 
even now. His conclusion was that Soviet guilt was a near, though 
not an absolute, certainty. The minutes on this despatch within the 
Foreign Office, while criticising some points in its style and approach, 
did not dissent from its conclusions. It was given very restricted 
circulation, to members of the War Cabinet and the King; and 
Churchill sent a copy to Roosevelt. All this implied acceptance.” This 
in turn meant that British senior ministers and the Foreign Office, in 
their handling of this matter in terms of news and propaganda, were 
consciously engaged in deception, or in later jargon, a ‘cover-up’. 

British ministers who were acquainted with the evidence believed 
that the Soviets had carried out the massacre, but they could not 
allow this to affect their policy. British policy in the immediate crisis 
was simply to prevent Katyn from damaging Anglo-Soviet relations 
and to keep the way open for a Polish-Soviet reconciliation. Churchill 
assured Stalin on 24 April that Britain would oppose any investigation 
by the Red Cross, which in territory under German control would be 
a fraud. Moreover, he wrote, ‘we should never approve of any parley 

'° For Churchill, see FO 371/34568, C4230/258/55; Raczynski, In Allied London, 141; 
cf. Elisabeth Barker, Churchill and Eden at War (London, 1978), 249. For Cadogan, see 


David Dilks, ed. The Diaries of Sir Alexander Cadogan, 1938-1945 (London, 1971), 523. 
For Roberts, see FO 371/34569, C4464/258/55. For Kerr, see Clark Kerr to FO, 21 
April 1943, FO 371/34569, C4464/258/55. 

2°O’Malley to Eden, 24 May 1943, and accompanying minutes, FO 371/34577, 
C6160/258/55. Cf Louis Fitzgibbon, Katyn Massacre (London, 1977), 193-213, where 
the despatch and minutes are printed. 
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with the Germans or contact with them of any kind whatever’. Eden 
persuaded Sikorski to regard the appeal to the IRC as having lapsed, 
though neither he nor Cadogan could induce the Poles to withdraw 
it.” 

Little more could be done behind the scenes. Publicity continued 
to dominate the Katyn affair, and it was clear that one of the main 
things the British government had to do was to devise a policy for the 
public domain, using its instruments of censorship, propaganda and 
guidance. What could it do? 

Censorship, in the sense of preventing the story of the Katyn graves 
being given any circulation in Britain or British-controlled areas, 
proved impossible. On 13 April, the day after the first German reports, 
the semi-official Polish daily, Dziennik Polski, proposed to publish the 
story and approached the British press censor, who said that there 
was no legal power to stop it. The Foreign Office News Department 
then persuaded the editor to hold the story up for twenty-four hours, 
but they could do no more. The Polish Embassy rightly pointed out 
that the news was already widely known among Poles in Britain—its 
telephone had been ringing constantly. If Dzrennik Polski did not print 
it, other papers certainly would, and official silence wouid do more 
harm than good. In effect, though a Foreign Office official grumbled 
about the censorship selling the pass, there was no pass to sell. The 
censors had no power to stop the story of the graves, and 1f they had 
it would have served little purpose, with the news all over the Euro- 
pean radio stations. There was a suggestion in the Foreign Office for 
at least a voluntary truce on public comment, with the Polish press and 
Soviet War News agreeing to keep quiet, and the British restraining the 
papers which might act as champions for the two sides. But, as Roberts 
observed, ‘Since the Germans are speaking to the world, we cannot 
expect the Russians and Poles to keep quiet’. If the Poles did not take 
a firm line in public, he doubted if there would soon be a Polish 
government at all; and since the Soviet War News had not accepted 
British guidance on the frontier question, it could not be expected to 
do so on Katyn.” The idea of a truce was rapidly given up. 

The Middle East, a particularly sensitive area because of the pres- 
ence of General Anders’ army, seemed to offer rather more scope for 
censorship. Certainly the British military and civil authorities had 
greater freedom of action than the government at home, and some- 
times they could act effectively. On 18 April Anders issued an Order 


2l Churchill to Stalin, 24 April 1943, Kimball, ii. 193-4; Sikorski’s record of con- 
versation with Eden, 24 April, DPSR, II, 696—702; FO 371/34573, C4919/258/55, 
minute by Cadogan, 30 April. 

2? FO 371/34569, C4478/258/55, minutes by Lancaster and Roberts, 13, 14 and 15 
April 1943; FO 371/34570, C4664/258/55, minutes by Ridsdale and Roberts, 21 April. 
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of the Day instructing all units to celebrate a requiem mass for the 
souls of their comrades who had been prisoners of war in the camps 
at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov (from which officers had been 
transferred to Katyn); for all those who had died in Soviet prisons 
and labour camps, or who had been deported and died of hunger, 
cold and disease; and for all who had died in the struggle against 
the Germans. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in London, speedily 
protested to Eden, and the British Commander-in-Chief in the Middle 
East, General Wilson, went to see Anders and ordered him to restrain 
all ‘hot-headed talk’, and to ensure that nothing critical of the Soviet 
Union appeared in writing. Anders accepted what Wilson insisted 
was a direct order, and his next formal Order of the Day, referring to 
the Soviet breach of diplomatic relations with Poland, was moderate 
in tone, emphasising the need to keep up the struggle against 
Germany. The British also imposed censorship on the Polish troops’ 
internal army newspaper—though they could not stop the soldiers 
talking among themselves and with others.” In Persia, the British 
Minister in Teheran, Sir Reader Bullard, instructed the British censors 
(20 April) not to release any message about the Katyn graves, but 
two days later he reported that Tass statements on the subject were 
circulating freely, infuriating the Poles, who were prevented from 
replying by the censorship stop. If anything effective was to be done, 
he concluded, it must be at a higher level.“ But when, on 21 April, 
the Minister of State in Cairo, Richard Casey, proposed to issue a 
censorship stop for the whole Middle East area, forbidding any 
mention in the press or on the radio of either the Katyn graves or the 
frontier question, the Foreign Office told him that the story had gone 
too far to be hushed up, and that to bottle up all news would only 
encourage rumour.” This was true. Wilson could assert his military 
authority over Anders, but it was impossible to insulate the whole area 
from the Katyn story. Even in apparently favourable circumstances, 
censorship was of little avail. 

Turning to propaganda, the problems were almost as severe. A 
propaganda line of some kind had to be produced for the Political 
Warfare Executive (PWE) Directives for Europe, and the closely 
linked BBC European News Directives. On Polish-Soviet relations 
just before the Katyn story began, the stance to be adopted was 


3 Minbranch Bagdad to Minister of State, Cairo, 29 April and 2 May 1943, FO 
371/34571, C4828/258/55 and 34572, C4897/258/55; Minister of State, Cairo, to FO, 
29 April, FO 371/34570, C4743/258/55. M. Josef Czapski, who edited the newspaper 
for Anders’ army, said in an interview in May 1987 that the British excluded comments 
on Katyn from that paper, though the main effect of this was merely to anger the 
troops. 

* Bullard to FO, 20 and 22 April 1943, FO 371/34569, C4383 and 4458/258/55. 

?5 Casey to FO, 21 April 1943, and attached papers, FO 371/34569, C4458/258/55. 
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already a matter of great delicacy. One directive laid down that 
broadcasters should say nothing to offend the Russians, nothing to 
cause despair in Poland, nothing to arouse discontent among Polish 
troops—indeed, if at all possible, to say nothing. However, behind the 
tact the main position was clear: Britain had decided unequivocally 
to collaborate with Russia during and after the war. “The Red bogey 
is a red herring’, played up only by Germans and traitors—this was 
the PWE line, and a joint PWE and Ministry of Information com- 
mittee agreed in March that the German propaganda campaign to 
exploit the Bolshevik danger was reaching a crescendo.” 

When the Katyn story emerged, the line was thus largely prejudged. 
The expected crescendo had arrived. The PWE Central Directive of 
21 April laid down that the story of the graves was part of a German 
political counter-offensive to offset Allied military successes. PWE 
must not get involved in controversy, but treat the affair as an attempt 
to revive the Bolshevik bogey and split the alliance. The BBC Polish 
services were instructed to adhere rigidly to the Central Directive— 
‘Silence is the Golden Rule’. News of the Polish appeal to the Red 
Cross was to be broadcast only in Polish government air time, and on 
no other service.” With the breach in Soviet-Polish relations, this 
policy of near-silence began to appear unrealistic and unprofitable, 
and at the BBC Newsome tried to produce a more subtle approach 
in his European News Directives. He argued that listeners could be 
divided into three categories: (1) those whose sole concern was to get 
rid of the Germans, and who feared that the Soviet-Polish rift would 
lead to a more dangerous split between the western allies and Russia; 
(2) those who saw the affair as a test case for British attitudes as 
between smaller states and the USSR; and (3) those who hoped the 
rift might save Germany from defeat. The main task of broadcasters 
was to reassure the first category—there would be no split between 
the allies; this would also disappoint the third, pro-German group. 
The middle category would have to go unreassured. This was if 
anything rather too subtle; but its main tenor was clearly pro-Soviet. 
PWE continued to elaborate its existing line about German propa- 
ganda, comparing the Katyn story to that of the Reichstag fire, 1.e. a 
case of the Germans blaming others for what they had done 
themselves. ‘It is our job’, stated the Directive of 28 April, ‘to help to 
ensure that history will record the Katyn Forest incident as a futile 


26 PWE Central Directives, 3 and 24 Feb. 1943, FO 371/34381, Cgo7/50/62 and 
C1884/50/62; PWE Weekly Directive for BBC Polish Services, 26 Feb., FO 371/34555, 
C195/129/55. Special Issues Committee, 15 March, FO 371/34383, C3686/50/62. 

27 PWE Central Directive, 21 April 1943, and Directive for Polish Services, 22 April, 
FO 371/34555, C3119/129/55; European News Directive, 17 April, BBC Written 
Archives, OS 137B. 
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attempt by Germany to postpone defeat by political methods.’ On 4 
May a special European News Directive declared that the supreme 
political crisis of the war had been passed, and the main task now was 
to ram home the failure of the German attempt to split the alliance.” 
This was one of many occasions when a forced optimism was the duty 
of the propagandist. 

In dealing with home opinion, there was less urgency to produce a 
directly propagandist line, but the double issue of the Katyn graves 
and the Soviet-Polish breach was sensitive and dangerous, and it was 
also an area in which both the Soviets and the Poles were keenly alive 
to any slights which appeared in the press. The British authorities had 
to devise guidance for the press. ‘The main lines were the same as those 
used in Europe. On Katyn, Foreign Office advice was that the story 
should be treated as a German attempt to undermine allied solidarity, 
and that nothing was to be gained by going into the rights and wrongs 
of the matter. When the breach in Polish-Soviet relations came about, 
the Foreign Office urged the press (26 April) not to get excited about 
it or lend it too much importance: Britain would work to bring the 
two sides together again, as she had done in 1941. As to the graves, 
no impartial investigation was possible while the Germans were in 
control of the area.”” 

The War Cabinet discussed the question on 27 April, and agreed 
that the Minister of Information, Brendan Bracken, should ask the 
British press ‘not to canvass the Russo-Polish quarrel or to take sides 
in it’. Bracken pointed out that the Soviet Ambassador was likely to 
influence some papers in one direction, while the Polish press took 
another; so it was also decided that Eden should urge restraint upon 
Maisky, while the Foreign Office and Ministry of Information together 
should prepare new rules to control foreign language papers.” The 
British government thus resolved on a three-pronged attack on its 
publicity problem, dealing with the Poles, the Soviet Embassy and its 
satellites, and the main body of the British press. 

Churchill spoke sternly about the Polish press in the War Cabinet 
on 27 April and he telegraphed to Stalin in firm language: 


The Cabinet here is determined to have proper discipline in the 
Polish press in Great Britain. Even miserable rags attacking Sikorski 
can say things which the German broadcast repeats open-mouthed 


*®PWE Directive, FO 371/34384, C4287/50/62; European News Directive, BBC 
Written Archives, OS 137E. 

*°FO to Minister of State, Cairo, 26 April 1943, FO 371/34570, C4665/258/55; 
minute by Allen, 8 June 1943, FO 371/34578, C6424/258/55. 

3 CAB 65/34, WM(43)59th Conclusions. 
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to the world to our joint detriment. This must be stopped and it 
will be stopped.*! 


This was easier said than done. Official Polish government statements 
could usually, though not always, be controlled—for example, Sikor- 
ski had to change a reference to the German ‘revelations’ about Katyn 
to ‘allegations’.*? An official at the British Embassy with the Polish 
government tried to keep an eye on the wide range of Polish papers 
published in Britain, of which the Foreign Office had a list of 39. 
Some of these were in effect private news-letters, and it was in practice 
almost impossible for the British to keep track of them.* In terms of 
law, the government accepted that it could not exercise more rigid 
control over the Polish press than over the British, which meant that 
there was a good deal of leeway for the papers concerned. In terms 
of administrative power, there was talk of using the system of licences 
for the distribution of newsprint to cut off supplies to a recalcitrant 
journal; but it was ruefully acknowledged that a small paper could 
always find a supplier somewhere.” The review of policy on the 
foreign-language press ordered by the War Cabinet on 27 April was 
not completed until 17 June, and then proved to be a very damp 
squib. Security censorship was already applied in the same way as to 
the British press, and it was not proposed to change it. Political 
censorship, said the report, would be an enormous task, even simply 
in terms of reading the material; and it would have the undesirable 
effect of making the British government responsible for everything 
that appeared—when it had no control, it could at least disclaim 
liability. The final recommendation was only that the foreign lan- 
guage press should be warned that the government required restraint 
(for example, in matters likely to prejudice good relations with an 
ally), and that failure to practise it might be punished by withdrawing 
the paper ration or the licence to publish. This was accepted by 
the War Cabinet on 21 June, but was a complete anti-climax after 
Churchill’s stern talk about disciplining the Polish press.” In effect, 
the tone of the Polish papers seems to have been generally moderate 
in May and June; but that was due to diplomacy and self-restraint, 
not to new regulations. 


31 Churchill to Stalin, 28 April 1943, Kimball, II, 199-200. 

3? Fo 371/34604, C5032/1389/55, draft broadcast by Sikorski for Polish National 
Day. 

33 FO 371/34556, C5339/129/55. One enterprising Pole in Edinburgh published two 
occasional newsletters, in one of which he proposed to run a competition for personal 
reminiscences on life under Soviet occupation. 

34 FO 371/34556, C5352/129/55, minute by Allen, 8 May 1943. 

35 CAB 66/37, WP(43)249, 17 June 1943; CAB 65/34, WM(43) 87th Conclusions, 
21 June. 
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Another object of British attention was Soviet War News, the weekly 
paper published by the Soviet Embassy, whose contents were habitu- 
ally taken up by the Daily Worker and sometimes by other sympathetic 
papers. The line of Soviet War News was to attack the Polish govern- 
ment as ‘accomplices of the cannibal Hitler’, unrepresentative of the 
Polish people and unwilling to lead them in the struggle against 
the Germans. The Daily Worker reproduced and embroidered these 
accusations, and urged that supplies of paper to the Polish press should 
be cut off.°° The Polish government complained about these articles, 
and found the British sympathetic—Cadogan wrote of Maisky “dis- 
seminating poison’. First Eden, then Churchill himself, sent for the 
Soviet Ambassador and reproved him—Cadogan noted in his diary 
that ‘we kicked Maisky all round the room, and it went v. well.” 
This doubtless cheered Cadogan up temporarily, but it had little effect 
on the recipient. Soviet War News continued to publish matter which 
the Poles found offensive. Churchill told Eden that Maisky should be 
warned of the dangers of stirring up the Daily Worker, and that the 
paper itself should be told that if it did not ‘lay off mischief-making’ 
it would be suppressed again. The War Cabinet twice discussed the 
matter (on 10 and 17 May), and twice concluded (in the delicate 
wording of the minutes) that ‘it would be inexpedient to offer any 
advice to the Daily Worker’.*® The British used up a good deal of energy 
on this issue, but to little practical effect. 

What of the response of the British press to its government’s guid- 
ance? In the early stages of the crisis, between the release of the 
German stories about Katyn and the breach of Polish-Soviet relations, 
the press in general followed the lead of the Foreign Office and 
confined itself to printing summaries of the German claims and the 
various Polish and Soviet statements. There was very little comment. 
The Catholic Herald (22 April) quoted with approval opinions pub- 
lished in Dziennik Polski; the Spectator (23 April) wrote that, while the 
story looked like a German invention, the officers had disappeared 
and needed to be accounted for. The Scotsman (23 April) published a 
letter from a Pole who had been a prisoner at Kozielsk in April 1940: 
his fellow-prisoners had been removed by the Soviets at that time, 
and never been heard of since. There was no formal editorial comment, 
but the very appearance of this bald and pregnant statement was 


36 Soviet War News, 20 and 28 April 1943; Daily Worker between 20 April and 4 May, 
when there was a long article on “The Polish Plot’, by Ivor Montagu. 

“FO 371/34571, C4778/258/55, Eden to Kerr, 29 April 1943; FO 371/34574, 
C5136/258/55, minute by Churchill, 30 April; Cadogan Diaries, 525. 

38 PREM 3/354/9, Churchill to Eden, 16 May 1943; CAB 65/34, WM(43) 10 and 
17 May 1943. Bracken did make a statement in the Commons (20 May) that the 
existing ban on the export of the Daily Worker remained in force. 
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comment enough. On the other hand, Tribune (23 April) reproved 
the Poles for appealing to the Red Cross—‘a slap in the face of an ally 
who has suffered untold agonies in a common cause’. 

Given the nature of the story, this represented a success for govern- 
ment guidance, and indicated that the press were in sympathy with 
it. On 26 April, however, the breach of relations between the Soviet 
Union and Poland meant that comment could no longer be avoided. 
Foreign Office guidance was that the break was a success for German 
propaganda, which had set out to sow discord, and that Britain must 
work to heal the rift, as in 1941. Diplomatic correspondents and 
leader-writers reproduced these sentiments faithfully and even cheer- 
fully. The Daily Herald (28 April) struck a nice balance by agreeing 
that the Poles had a duty to inquire into the German charges, but the 
Russians were right to claim that an inquiry under German control 
would be useless. The Sunday Times (2 May) produced a near-parody 
of earnest goodwill: we must aim at repair, not criticism; Goebbels 
had fished in troubled waters and got a bite from both Polish and 
Russian fish; we must make a fresh start. Optimism was the order of 
the day. On 28 April almost the whole press seized avidly on a Moscow 
Radio broadcast saying that relations with Poland were ‘suspended’, 
rather than severed. This proved to be of no significance, but on 6 
May The Times found fresh hope in answers by Stalin to questions put 
by its special correspondent. Stalin reaffirmed that his government 
wished to see a strong and independent Poland after the war, in solid 
and neighbourly relations with the USSR. This was widely welcomed 
in the press, with the encouragement of official blessing—it was 
‘regarded in British quarters as helpful and constructive’.*? Unhappily 
it was followed within a day by a harsh public statement by Vyshinsky, 
accusing Polish relief workers of spying for the Germans and asserting 
that the Polish government would not allow its troops to fight on the 
eastern front.” 

There was some dissent. The Polish case attracted strong sympathy 
in the Scotsman, which on 27 April published a long leading article 
pointing out that some one-and-a-half million Poles had been carried 
off to concentration camps in Russia, because Stalin did not want 
them in his new territories. The whereabouts of most of them, and of 
10,000 officers, remained unknown. While this article attributed no 
specific responsibility for Katyn, its inference was unmistakeable; and 
it also strongly supported the Polish case on the frontier question. The 
Scotsman published other articles in support of the Polish government, 
and (apparently alone among the daily press) opened its columns to 


°° Daily Telegraph diplomatic correspondent, 7 May 1943. 
+ The Times and other papers, 8 May 1943. 
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letters from Poles and their friends. The Glasgow Herald, though in less 
forthright terms, also defended the Poles against charges of collusion 
with the Nazis and referred to the Polish deportees in Russia.*’ This 
sympathy north of the border was a mark of the links forged by the 
Polish Corps stationed in Scotland, and doubtless also a tribute to the 
work of the Scottish office of the Polish Ministry of Information, which 
produced a well-prepared news-letter for the Scottish press.” 

In England, the Manchester Guardian was cautiously protective of 
the Poles: the appeal to the Red Cross was ill-advised, but had been 
made out of duty to the relatives of the missing men and in response 
to Polish opinion. The Spectator drew attention to the long search for 
the missing officers. The Catholic press, while acknowledging the 
need to maintain Allied unity, was outspoken in its support for the 
Poles. The Catholic Times held that the Polish government had had no 
choice but to ask for an inquiry; The Tablet analysed the weaknesses 
of the Russian case, and emphasised the moral issue: ‘We have obli- 
gations to truth and justice which must take precedence of politic 
calculations or the desire to say pleasant things.’** In The Nineteenth 
Century, F.A. Voigt produced a closely reasoned discussion of the 
Polish case, and emphasised that the Polish government in London 
did not exist ‘merely to save the Foreign Office from bother or to 
placate the Russian Embassy. It exists to carry out, as far as possible, 
the will of the Polish nation.’* 

On the other side, the News Chronicle took a strong pro-Soviet line, 
notably in articles by A. J. Cummings, who wrote that the Poles had 
acted most reprehensibly by appealing to the Red Cross. The Russians 
were angry, and so was the British government—‘I should think so!’*° 
Tribune wrote sympathetically of Polish suffering and heroism, but 
quoted Jefferson to the effect that some innocent men must fall in the 
cause of liberty. The New Statesman condemned the folly of the Poles 
in appealing to the Red Cross, and went on: ‘this is not to say that 
many Polish officers may not have been shot or relegated to Siberia 
by the GPU ... the Soviet Government, often with reason, would 


*! Scotsman, 28, 29 April, 3 May 1943; Glasgow Herald, 27 April, 7 May. 

*? A set of these news-letters (which began in April 1943) is in the Polish Institute 
Archives, A g III 2d/1o. There is no sign that a similar effort was made south of the 
border. 

*8 Manchester Guardian, diplomatic correspondent, 1 May 1943; Spectator, 30 April, 
397, 14 May, 441. 

4 Catholic Times, 30 April 1943, and cf. Universe and Catholic Herald, same date; The 
Tablet, 24 April and 1 May 1943. 

* “Poland, Russia and Great Britain’, The Nineteenth Century and After, June 1943, 
241—259. 

46 News Chronicle, 27, 30 April, 7 May 1943. 
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regard the landed aristocracy and the officer class of Poland in the 
light of Fascists and class enemies.”*’ 

This chilling comment illustrates a striking fact about the general 
attitude of the British press: the almost complete absence of a moral 
stance. This was in sharp contrast to the treatment of the deal with 
Admiral Darlan a few months earlier, when the press wrote freely of 
honour and dishonour, of the ideals for which the Allies were fighting 
and how they were tarnished by association with a quisling. On Katyn 
and Polish-Soviet relations, on the other hand, the press spoke the 
stern language of realism and power politics. The News Chronicle wrote 
(27 April) that ‘whatever the rights and wrongs’ of the dispute, the 
over-riding consideration must be the defeat of Germany. The News 
Chronicle, the New Statesman and The Times all wrote of the necessity 
and the stabilising value of a Soviet sphere of influence in eastern 
Europe.*® Other papers were less forthright, but outside the Scotsman, 
the Nineteenth Century, and the Catholic press there was almost no 
concern to inquiry into the truth about Katyn or to raise questions of 
justice. It is said that the British press is subject to periodic fits of 
morality, sometimes induced by stories of massacres. On this occasion 
there was a concentrated attack of Realpolitik. In the midst of a long 
and desperate war, this may not be surprising; but it is interesting 
that there was so marked a contrast with the Darlan affair. The major 
difference appears to be that, while the Darlan deal had offered 
strategic gains, these were less fundamental and far-reaching than 
those involved in the Soviet alliance, and so allowed more scope for 
the play of moral scruples and political principles. In the Foreign 
Office, supposedly the home of Realpolitik, there was serious discussion 
of the moral issues; but officials were doubtless glad to see that in the 
press their guidance was heeded, and the issue was damped down. 

It remains to enquire how far we can trace the reactions of the 
British people to these events. Organised, or pressure group, opinion 
appears to have been largely pro-Soviet. The Foreign Office files 
retain sixty-one resolutions, letters and telegrams from trade union 
branches, shop stewards’ committees, the Russia Today Society, and 
branches of the Communist Party. All castigated the Polish govern- 
ment for taking up the Hitlerite lies, making mischievous allegations 
against our Soviet allies, and so forth. Many appear to draw on a 
common source, though they doubtless represented the views of those 


*? Tribune, leading article, 7 May 1943, article ‘Bisons and Hooligans’, 21 May; New 
Statesman, leading article, 1 May. 

*8 News Chronicle and New Statesman, 1 May 1943. The leading articles in The Times 
by E.H. Carr, and the despatches from Moscow by Ralph Parker, who was deeply 
sympathetic to the Soviet point of view, consistently advocated the acceptance of a 
Soviet sphere in eastern Europe as the only realistic outcome of the war. 
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who sent them. The Polish government also received similar com- 
munications (one, from a branch of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, was charitably inscribed ‘Yours in unity’); and also a few 
letters of support from private individuals.” In the House of Commons 
there was the making of another pressure group, of MPs sympathetic 
to the Poles, but they made no move except in private, at a meeting 
of the Commons Foreign Affairs Committee on 11 May, when half- 
a-dozen members protested that the Poles were not being allowed to 
state their case about Katyn fairly.” 

For the public at large, our best source is the weekly Home Intel- 
ligence report prepared for the Ministry of Information. The first 
reports, during the week of 13—20 April, indicated that the German 
stories about the Katyn graves were usually not believed, though in 
Scotland they were causing bitter discussion and ill-feeling. By the 
following week, the Katyn question was linked with the rupture of 
diplomatic relations, and the two issues tended to merge until interest 
in both died away during the last week in May. Home Intelligence 
made a detailed analysis of reactions, finding the most common to be 
that the breach in Soviet-Polish relations was a success for German 
propaganda, and the next the hope that the British and Americans 
could mediate. (These reflected precisely the line taken by the Foreign 
Office and most of the press.) There was criticism of the Poles for 
being pro-German rather than pro-Russian, and for an over-hasty 
appeal to the Red Cross; but also anxiety about Soviet ambitions, and 
unfavourable comment on Soviet speed in breaking off relations. 
Working-class opinion was said to favour Russia; Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland showed strong currents of opinion supporting the Poles. 
The reports indicated a widespread disinclination to take sides, 
because people felt they did not know enough about what had hap- 
pened; among those who did take sides, the balance of opinion fav- 
oured Russia, mainly on the ground that the war could not be won 
without her. On the issue of the graves, the reports noted specifically 
that it was the effects which caused most concern: ‘Few people appear 
to worry very much about the truth or falsehood of the allegations; it 
is the possible results that worry them.””' In general, these reactions 
were very close to those in the press; though there appears to have 
been more doubt about the Soviet position among the public than in 
the public prints; in Scotland, the influence of contacts with Polish 
troops was clearly important. 


“FO 371/34572, C4910/258/55; FO 371/34576, C5834/258/55; Polish Institute 
Archives, A 12.49/WB/Sow/4A. 

FO 371/34578, C6424/258/55, Wardlaw-Milne to Cadogan, 2 June 1943. 

`! INF 3/292, Home Intelligence Reports 133-139, 13 April-1 June 1943; the detailed 
analysis is in 135. 
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The diplomatic crisis brought about by Katyn was one of publicity. 
The Germans, Soviets and Poles all used publicity to achieve a political 
end, with some measure of success. The Germans did not succeed in 
splitting the alliance against them, but they raised an element of 
friction within it. The Soviets broke off relations with the London 
Poles in favourable public circumstances, and so paved the way for 
the creation ofa Polish government under their own influence. Some 
Polish ministers regretted their appeal to the Red Cross as a failure 
in foreign policy terms, but in terms of maintaining the government’s 
reputation with its own people, in Poland and elsewhere, the move 
was necessary and successful. 

The British government was in a different situation from these 
three. It found itself in a position where policy and publicity could 
not be separated, and where any diplomatic move behind the scenes 
was liable to be thwarted by a public statement or press article. Its 
instruments of censorship, guidance and propaganda, formidable in 
appearance, were of limited practical assistance. Censorship was a 
broken reed: nothing could stop the story of the graves being discussed, 
though some restrictions could be imposed where British military 
control was strong. Guidance was respected by those who wished to 
follow it, including most of the British press, which like the government 
wished to preserve the Soviet alliance as crucial to the winning of the 
war. When political commitment or powerful sentiment pulled in 
another direction, as in the case of the Daily Worker, the Polish press, 
and some Catholic and Scottish journals, government guidance was 
disregarded and editors went their own way. As for propaganda, PWE 
was reduced to saying almost nothing. In these circumstances, the 
British government could only adopt the simple and well-tried expedi- 
ent of sitting tight and waiting for things to blow over. It may have 
been the only feasible course, but it was far removed from sophisticated 
theories of political warfare, and not commensurate with rep- 
resentations of a government controlling all the levers of publicity and 
the shaping of opinion. 

Did the crisis affect public opinion, and did public opinion affect 
policy? The Katyn story appears to have had little effect on British 
opinion about the Soviet Union. There were already doubts and 
anxieties set against the general popularity of the USSR, which were 
sharpened by Katyn, but only partially brought into the open: only 
a few elements in the press raised public questions, and MPs remained 
quiet. The public impact of the story was limited, though it was not 
forgotten. As for British policy, that was more affected by the use of 
publicity by other governments than by its own public opinion. The 
British government was determined not to allow the main lines of its 
policy to be disturbed: the Soviet alliance had to be maintained, and 
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to that end discussion of Katyn must be damped down. There was 
some speculation as to whether a different line would pay more 
dividends. From Moscow Clark Kerr telegraphed on 29 April: ‘We 
know M. Stalin sets great store by public opinion in the United 
Kingdom, and that he sometimes fails to gauge it aright ...? Kerr 
thought that Stalin should be made to feel that he had gone a little 
too far, and had given public opinion a severe jolt. A few weeks later, 
Roberts wondered whether a strong press reaction against the Soviet 
breach of relations might not have had salutary results on Soviet 
policy.” But these remained speculations; and we may reasonably 
doubt whether Stalin set so much store by British public opinion. 
Damping down remained the order of the day, and indeed the crisis 
passed, as most crises do. In the long run, however, damping down 
was not so easy. Katyn reappeared in 1944; then at the Nuremberg 
trials; and later still in the question of a memorial to its dead. The 
story of censorship, propaganda and public opinion in relation to 
Katyn has not ended yet. 


52? FO 371/34572, C4909/258/55, Kerr to Eden, 29 April 1943; FO 371/34578, 
C6424/258/55, minute by Roberts, 9 June. 
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